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in a given environment, the criminal must be looked upon as the 
natural progeny of society under these conditions." 

Without doubt the judge and the lawyer would consider Dr. 
Parson's study drastic and im.practical, but the sociologist, who 
desires to strike at the root of the evil and establish a permanent 
curative for social ills, must accept his proposals in part, if not as a 
whole. As the writer says, in defense of state control of defective 
and delinquent propagation, "Contrary ideas of right are deeply 
grounded in the people, but we have no warrant for them. " Dr. 
Parsons has unquestionably found the weakness of our system, 
and in his remedies he has correctly recognized that any social 
change for the better must come by slow processes and through 
the molding of public opinion, rather than primarily through 
legislative changes. Although the study contains nothing new 
in criminal sociology, the author has succeeded well in the purpose 
of his interpretation and presentation. 

Walter E. Lagerouist. 

Cornell University. 



Socialism in Theory and Practice. By Morris Hillquit. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1909. Pp.361. $1.50 net.) 

Despite its title this volume gives scant attention to socialism 
as a system of economic thought. The chapters on Socialism and 
Ethics, Socialism and the Law, Socialism and the State, and Social- 
ism and Individualism mingle philosophy and history, interpreted 
in such a way as to lend support to a socialistic scheme of society. 

Neither does the book treat, accurately speaking, of "socialism 
in practice," for nowhere in the modern world has the proposed 
system been adopted. Mr. Hillquit gives a readable discussion 
of socialist politics — the effort to convert the "capitalist state" 
into a socialist state by the orderly process of capturing the machi- 
nery of the state by a political party, and assumes this political 
propaganda to be the practical, as opposed to the theoretical, 
side of socialism. Socialism in practice means for Mr. Hillquit 
"practical politics " used to further the socialistic proposals. 

That the socialism of this volume is political is apparent in the 
emphasis put upon the class struggle which Mr. Hillquit asserts 
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to be "one of the cardinal doctrines of modern socialism" (page 
153). Thus he makes socialism and Marxism synonymous terms, 
and shows adhesion to the dogmas of the older revolutionary 
socialist teachers, rather than a recognition of the problems 
of organized labor in the United States. Mr. Hillquit further 
ignores the fact that the socialist party has always and everywhere 
largely benefited by the services of men who never belonged to 
the ranks of the proletariat, and that there is a large and growing 
wing of the socialist party which rejects the Klassenkampf doc- 
trine. 

The author's intellectual allegiance to Marxian dogma is still 
further shown in his attitude towards non-socialist reforms, a 
discussion of which occupies the second part of the volume. He 
believes that "there is a vital distinction between the reforms 
advocated by the socialists and those urged by the reformers of 
all other shades" (page 207), and he still holds to the Marxian 
theories of increasing misery and eventual catastrophe. One 
class of non-socialist reforms, those "inaugurated distinctly for 
the benefit of the middle classes, i. e., the small farmers, manu- 
facturers or traders" (pages 207 and 208) he condemns as calcu- 
lated to cause an "arrest of industrial development or even the 
return to conditions of past ages. " "Measures of this character 
are reactionary even though in their formulation they sometimes 
coincide with working class demands. " 

The second class of non-socialist reforms he condemns are "those 
supported by idealogists, " idealogists being defined as "kind- 
hearted but short-sighted gentlemen" of the "better classes," 
a "less reactionary but not more efficient type of social reformers, " 
whereas "asocialist reformmust be in thenatureof a working-class 
conquest ' ' (page 209) . Even the ' ' task of developing and extending 
factory legislation falls entirely on the organized workingmen" 
(page 218) because the dominant classes have no interest in their 
protection. The evils of the slum and of women and children in 
industry can be cured only by socialism, yet socialists usually join 
in demanding certain non-socialist reforms because they tend to 
strengthen the working class for the approaching final struggle 
against the capitalist state; but socialists by no means consider 
them "as the beginnings or installments of a socialist system." 

In all this there is nothing constructive. Is it anything but 
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echoes of European dogma? Mr. Hillquit tells us that socialist 
politics will have achieved their "highest triumph" when the 
activity of the socialist party has developed a numerical strength 
sufficient to control the entire political machinery of the state, and 
he appears to consider it of no im^portance that the public shall 
learn to manage successfully the transportation, water and light- 
ing systems of a city, and socialize profits in part by dispensing 
with the contract system in municipal work. Surely "socialism 
in practice" is to be sought in experience with the public manage- 
ment of industry in these smaller and humbler beginnings rather 
than in political success. 

It should be noted that Mr. Hillquit does not maintain his dog- 
matic and revolutionary tone throughout the volume. While 
he cannot break away from Marxism he is in many respects an 
acute observer of existing industrial conditions and tendencies. 

Charles C. Williamson. 
Bryn Mawr College. 

The History of Caste in India. Evidence of the Laws of Manu on 
the Social Conditions in India during the Third Century, 
A.D., Interpreted and Examined. With an appendix on 
radical defects of Ethnology. By Shhidhar V. Kbtkar. 
(Ithaca, N.Y.: Taylor and Carpenter, 1909. Pp.192. $1.50). 

The present work has two quite distinct aspects. The author, 
a native of India, has intended it primarily as the introductory 
monograph in a series of special studies covering vaiious phases 
and periods of caste. It touches on the more salient aspects of 
the caste system and makes constant comparisons and comment 
on the color caste of the United States. As an elucidation of the 
difficult problem of the place of caste in the social structure it is 
entitled to the careful attention of students of sociology and poli- 
tics, being almost the only work available in English on the sub- 
ject. 

But in a narrower sense the book is a critical textual study of 
the laws of Manu, which the author dates in the third century of 
our era, for the purpose of discovering the exact status of the 
Indian caste system in the age when it was taking its present 



